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‘‘THE SOLITUDE OF THE CLOUDS’’ 


RECENT dispatch from Washington, referred to John Foster Dulles 

as a Secretary of State who had one great advantage over all his 
predecessors—he “has flown on international business thousands of miles” 
and consequently with far more “opportunity for continuous thinking” than 
any of “his immediate predecessors.” Secretary Dulles can mull over 
problems when he takes to “the solitude of the clouds” in a government 
plane whose other passengers will assuredly leave him undisturbed when 
he wishes aloneness with his thoughts. Many poets might envy him such 
periods. Too few of us today do have the opportunity to examine, analyze 
and digest experiences which are the seed beds of poetic utterance; and in 
the hubbub and whirl of rapidly moving events, both those of the outer 
and inner worlds, that tranquility which Wordsworth prescribed is a rarely 
obtainable state. Possibly our correspondent in this issue, Mr. Talbott, had 
something of this idea in mind. He mentions stunted imaginations. His 
implication that television, radio, etc., are responsible for such stunting 
may be partially true, but in general these entertainment media, it seems to 
us, do not leave audience imagination inactive but rather direct it in very 
definite channels. This naturally spells conformity even in the imagination’s 
play and, at the same time imperceptibly at least, it has the tendency to 
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stifle original thoughts, perceptions and intuitions. The poet, of all writers, 
needs not the exterior but the interior impetus. 

In a studied rereading of back issues of SPIRIT, we were struck by 
the fact that some of those writing the most excellent poetry in earlier 
issues have not reappeared in recent years. This is not attributable to the 
Editor’s having gone sour on their work but simply that they have sub- 
mitted none. Why? Certainly we would not pretend that they suddenly 
had their imaginations stifled or directed away from poetry by over- 
addiction to radio or screen. Indeed, unlike some editors who are only 
impersonally in touch with the great majority of their authors, we can 
cite definite and other reasons for certain of these poets’ silences—not the 
silences of Secretary Dulles’ clouds underflooring his airplane. One of our 
best poets, for example, decided that his priestly duties did not leave time 
for poetry and hence made a private vow never to write again. Another 
could not obtain the necessary periods of tranquility once he emerged from 
the seminary and was given a heavy teaching schedule. Laymen and lay- 
women, going from their younger years toward maturity, have other cir- 
cumstances of life crowding in on them. But we would venture to say 
that in the majority of cases, their abstention from poetry is not because of 
lack of time to write but to think. 

Many, doubtless as we, have been puzzled by some well-meaning friend 
who urges, “You should write a poem about this”—+his being a panorama, 
or a child playing with a kitten, or a dramatic situation in her own life, etc., 
etc.—and at the slightest encouragement would produce pen and paper 
for such purpose. Of course there are a host of versifiers who really do 
oblige, or rush home to arrange their rhymes and metrics before bedtime. 
Occasionally, and much less often than the neophyte believes, fine poetry 
is written in the immediacy and white-hotness of an experience. But one 
of the important abilities of the poet is to re-create through the work of 
the imagination the circumstances of past experience with such exactitude 
that the clock is turned back and the experience becomes present. This 
ability to re-create for himself plays a part in the poet’s ability to com- 
municate the fullness of the experience to his readers—the real objective 
of poetry. This recreation may be of some episode years after its occurrence 
—~yes, even the panorama or the child-with-kitten or the friend’s drama— 
or one of the day or week before. In a sense, because it is past and the 
emotional fire accompanying it vanished, the poem, like the phoenix, does 
arise from ashes. If, however, the poet’s emotional receptivity is atrophied, 
or nullified by other more immediate, pressing and poetically alien ex- 
periences, all efforts of the imagination cannot provide the stimulation to 
poetic creativeness. 
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AS A SPIDER 


Thought trembles in a syllable unspoken, 
Arched as the palate, buttressed to brain; 
Time is a diamonded and prismed vault, 
Webbed beauty, caissoning fresh rain. 


Thought is uncarded wool in Clotho’s fist, 
Still undictated document; 

Time is emulsion of eternity 

Made sensitive by filament. 


Thought seeks to cast the shadow of a dream, 
Weave symmetry self-spun; 
Time with audacious certainty unreels 
The miles in inches: one by one. 
JAMES EDWARD TOBIN 


TO HIM DISCOURAGED 


Where are you lost, my own beloved, where lost? 
Upon what grief, what sea of sorrow tossed? 
I who reap your tears have found myself 


In your abandonment, and in your pain 
My soul has profited and found a gain 
For my lost joys and little tragedies. 


Purity escapes me now as spray 
The gargoyle’s lips and singing would convey 
To you bright drops of faith, of hope, and charter 


To the very skies that wings would reach! 
I, disciple of your grief, would teach 
You joy! If but to love you is the test-— 


Then loving I may, beyond all price and pelf, 
But only give you back unto yourself! 
FRANCES JOHANNA GULI 
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FIRST GEOGRAPHY 


Today the world is bound in blue, 

Its pages smooth, its ink is new. 

It swings in this September air 

Without a heartache or a care 

In the schoolbag of my nine year old 

Who soon will seek its ancient gold. 

As you and I, he will explore 

From the sunlit square of Grade-A Four, 

The continents, the wide, wide seas 

And as usual bring to these 

Enough of heart and mind and scheme 

To shape the things a man must dream. 
GLADYS MC KEE 


COME, SOUTH WIND 


By South Wind is meant the Holy Ghost, Who awakeneth love — 
St. John of the Cross. 


Over and over I say to the South Wind: “Come! 

Bring me that mercy, April!” 

Too long have I sat with a death’s chill in the air. 

Too long have I mourned where a street lies casket-bare. 


The harsh gray ice has need of reprimand 
And curse should take the snow that lapsed from whiteness. 
Who could forgive so bold a fall from brightness? 


I am saying all day to Love Who kindles love: 
“Oh, come to me! Oh, come! 

Hurry the air with April; hustle the winter 
Out of my sight; make dumb 


“The North Wind’s loud impertinence. Then plunge me 
Wholly in singing, leafing, blossoming. 
And give me pasture. Give me warm warm pasture. 
The Lamb that feeds in sun toward a siesta 
Is asking for my spring.” 
JESSICA POWERS 
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Two Poems by R. J. Schoeck 


SAINTS, TIME AND STONE 


The patient scoop 
was worn into the stone 
deeply and slowly 
by the swift step down of sandaled feet 
beneath the cowl and gown 
of men of God— 
This much I saw: 
the dawn, the head-down line returning 
bending a corner 
of time— 
Bare ruined choirs indeed, O bard, 
O stone where once the voices sang upon 
a time this place remembers to me here 
this year, this seconding of time. 
But gone the hooded men, and only in me grown 
Time’s ransoming. 
My now is not time past. 


THE REED THAT GREW UPON THE SHORE 


By the hard sand and the sea-wall 

Where surf retreats, where sea leaves land, 
Always I rested, deeply rooted 

In place. But the brown 

Morning-wave caught me in the wild embrace 
Of the sea-horse taming, the mare-running. 
None of man’s kind knew where I grew. 


Little I thought that on the bench 
When men drank mead I ought 
To sing, I mouthless once as the sky... 
Strange to the mind’s fathoming— 

Or how the point of knife and the strong hand, 
The mind of man and mortal purpose, 
Pressed me to sing that might have been 
A pen to write great words upon the page. 

R. J. SCHOECK. 
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FOR MY SON 


There is a challenge in his eyes. 

His questions bear no compromise. 
He could out-ask the roving night, 
And answering would be delight. 
He might out-ask the talkative wood 
And I'd reply, if I but could: 


How scars of eight are soon grassed over, 
Its pains transfigured in sweet clover; 
How sorrow tutors her young men 

In shadowed joy; and comes again 

To etch their finite victories, 

Transcribe their immortalities. 


Those asking eyes outshine the night. 
Wise Heaven help me tell him right 
And meet that challenge in his eyes, 
And answer without compromise. 
MARGARET BREWSTER CHARD 


Two Poems by A. M. Sullivan 


PSALM TO THE HOLY, SPIRIT 


Be near to me, O white shadowless Light of my soul’s swift venture. 

Or, being near, be known to me who wanders in lonesome marshes 

Tempted beyond my depth by a lure, the will-o’-the-wisp of error, 

Taunted beyond my reach for the stars by the sorcerer’s blinking symbols. 

Intimate stranger amid Love's neglect, pursue me into the grotto 

Where the mind is a hive of gathering doubts, and my pulse the hammer 
of anguish. 

Companion of frugal hours of praise, I shall spurn the crust of the cynic 

To feast at the table of light amid mourners and misers of wisdom. 

Be near to me and known to me, primordial Eye of the Heavens, 

Shapers of souls ere the hand of the Father shaped the wet clay of Adam, 

First meaning of meanings when desire burst from the pods of infinite 
silence, 
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Behold me, the querulous child, pulling the edges of light for an answer, 
“What shall a creature pay Thee in love for the moment of 
understanding?” 


CONNEMARA JOURNEY 


From the Claddagh west to Clifden 

Is a land of stubborn stone 

With stubborn men to fight the land 
And scrape it to the bone. 


They break the teeth of boulders 
To build a maze of walls 
With gravity to seal them tight 
Against the windy brawls. 


From Spiddal on to Tully 

I asked ten men to yield 

The struggle with the miser’s fist 
And no man quit the field, 


But they bid me pause for porter 
And took me in for bread 

With praties raised in broken rock 
And I was nobly fed. 


And I saw the wind run naked 
Round Maumturk and Twelve Bens 
With never a leaf to shield her flight 
Down silver dotted fens. 


Oh, Infinity comes simple 

If you have the back to bend 
To lay all Connemara stones 
In straight line, end to end. 


And Eternity moves quicker 
If you double on the track 
And gather all the stones again 
And surely put them back. 
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ADVANCE 


And still they stumble from the Platonic cave 
Into the fire of an alien noon, treading the hour 
Of the cruel dimension and clutching like dolls their shadows, 
Real enough to cry. This is the moment's dower 
For the day-blind who still cry for the ashen plain 
That holds the child’s locket and the fallen soldier’s prayer, 
Needing but another breath to bear it nearer the sun. 
And still they come: the wise, the just, the fair— 
To hold the trembling hand of yesterday and speak tomorrow 
In a voice of bronze when even the bugle chokes with rust, 
Melting to chemistry. And still they come: 
The children of a lost paradise, the searchers of the dust— 
The weak, the lowly, and the damned, all exiles of a darker night 
Of chains and fire madness, of treacheries and lies, 
Bled in dampness and despair. And still they come, 
Seeking the lidless sun, and still they fall—and rise. 

HARRY W. PAIGE 


THERE, OUT OF NOTHINGNESS 


Though, outward, He is Cause 
Of me which meets the eye; 

Once, inward, naught I was— 
Would neither live nor die. 

To structure me from Thought— 
Hear sound no hearing heard, 

See Now from Always wrought— 
Thus I, from Will—The Word. 


There, out of nothingness, 

Unmade from Being made; 
Co-formed to curse or bless 

The Source whence Love has paid; 
Myself to Himself twined, 

As fire, spark with spark, 
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Sprung from Eternal Mind, 
Wears His redeeming mark. 


Though He, Saul-Halter, stays 
His hand; devoid of Light 
The soul’s road, dooming days 
To miniatures of might; 
Who said, and is, ] Am, 
Nor lets the sinner be 
The Lion-Hearted Lamb— 
Through chains, sets changelings free. 
J. CORSON MILLER 


TO RISE, TO FALL 


Summer is gone, and it is good, 

for I saw slaughter’s arrow fly, 

the huntsman with no need of food 
leaving a red hurt in the sky 

and a vast hunger in my heart: 

who trained the young child with a dart? 
who trained the child to crucify 

himself with joy’s inhuman art? 


Summer is gone, and it is sad, 

for I saw small hands cup a bird— 

O crushing love, the over-glad!— 

and fingers loosen. My still word, 

a joyous and ascendant cry, 

flew to the child when palms outspread 

had tested strength, and freed to sky 

the wings that claimed their rightful place. 

I saw the child’s eyes, and was led 

from earth though I looked down, instead 

of tracing patterns of his joy, 

the victory of bird and boy. 

I had no wish to lift my head: 

I saw his raised and sun-bright face. 
JOSEPH JOEL KEITH 
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FOR ONE IN DOUBT 


Why have you come to this starlit tower 
Seeking at a poet’s penurious door 

An answer in your Nicodemus hour? 
Large offices are on a lower floor. 

I have known love to be a tiny bird 
Winging a song over mountains of doubt, 
Or more often a warrior with a sword 
Whose thrusts put even shadows into rout. 


But I can only say what I have known: 
Love goes beyond our hope’s most bold surmise, 
Fruit excelling the seed that has been sown, 
Its strategy brimful of sweet surprise. 
Heaven apart, love’s wisdom will surpass 
The surest logic, laugh at the mind’s impasse. 
SISTER MARY ESTELLE, O.P. 


ISLAND OF PEACE 


I remember a pub in England 

In a green quilt countryside, 

By hedgerow stitch and stony village 
And the time was a time of war; 


We walked where grass grew pale 

In an almost watery world, 

And the wounded came on crutch and cast 
To startle the tree in bloom; 


It was one great tree in the courtyard there 

In a vast explosion of white, 

And it sang, O it sang, how it sang in the sun 
Till blossoms choked in the throat; 


All the glasses clinked and clattered, 

We drank down tides of British ale, 

And a lady who played unlovely but loud 
Pounded the suppliant keys; 














Piano music swirled in the smoke, 
Beckoning voice and gathering gale— 
When all at once the song broke forth 
And music and tree flew round and round; 


And yet we praised no paradox: 

For peace is the affirmation of joy, 
Like the separateness of voices 
Rolling in chorus and carol of love; 


Brothers in arms, we cursed our way 
Back to the hospital ward— 
And still there was time enough to dream, 
Each in his own and perfect world. 
THOMAS P. MC DONNELL 


SO MIGHT I WAKE 


Our beauty lies adrift in dreams, beloved. 
And music long-forgot is dearer proved 
For the remembering. See in the near heaven 


How beautiful the first rare light of dawn 
The Morning trails her crimson gown upon! — 
(Vanished the stars she slept with in her hair) 


The while your eyes betray—O mute caress— 
The rfiothwings of an instant’s tenderness! 
This beauty wrought of shadow, culled of dark, 


Would have us see with less enchanted eyes; 
Would have us know the dream’s divinest guise 
And purpose for all things. So might I now 


Crowned of your thought as rose with drops of dew, 
Wake, take up my dream, and follow too. 
FRANCES JOHANNA GULI 
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IN GUSTS OF MUSIC 


Think it not idolatry 
That I am brought thus to my knees 
By melody. 
See it caught among the flowers there, 
Blended with the gold leaf, 
Tangled in the candles’ flare. 
How it quickens now the very stone 
As rumbling through the shadows 
It climbs and climbs in tone on tone. 
Nor pray I through this music; 
It is the music prays through me 
In gusts on gusts of melody. 
Spirit of Prayer, speaking through flame and water, 
Working through wind and oil, 
Pray now through harmony, their daughter. 
SISTER M. DAVIDA, I.H.M. 


A GAME OF CHESS 


Now for the time, our dialogue suspended, 
Abstraction settled coolly on your lips, 

I view our personal myth, the dream not ended, 
The subtle peace no heresies eclipse: 
Admiring still your radiance uncowered, 
Blunt hands with sin and virtue to confess, 
Beloved, in whom this symmetry has flowered 
Of flesh and spirit, power and tenderness. 


So much that I would give and have not given 
Is now no part of troubled destiny, 
Since win or lose by chess no heart is riven, 
No problem raised concerning you and me. 
Not lost to me, you wander unconfined 
The large perpetual precincts of the mind. 

BETTE RICHART 














A CURRENT WARM AND STRONG 


Reach out and touch my prayers, you said from half a world away 
In a Pacific paradise with birds of plumage gay 
Where blossoms burn against the sky through the long, sun-drenched day. 
So, blindly in my land-locked hills where mists rise gray and bleak, 
Through tears that hide the rocky soil where crows and grackles shriek, 
I lift a faltering hand to God, scarce knowing what I seek. 
I reach into the empty sky: it fills with sudden song; 
The hills that had been drab and bare, now flowers laugh along; 
I breast the sea of prayer and find a current warm and strong. 

SISTER MARYANNA, O.P. 


Three Poems by Frances Stoakley Lankford 


THREE STEPS UPON A STAIR 
I 


What is the body then? 

The kennel of a dying animal? 

Poor beast, you catch it peering bleakly sometimes 
From the windowed eye. You know 

That furtive panic; are you not pinioned so, 

With all men, not yet dead, 

Each in his bony cage, a tenement 

Condemned already, yet inhabited? 


II 


Whence rose this complex industry of nerve and bone, 
Shaped out of thought, shaping thought of its own? 
This intricate device of blood and breath, 

Accepting the wonder of morning, learning laughter, 
Confronting death? 

Bent to what purpose while the seasons move, 
Transmitting love and tears to those who come after, 
Being themselves fashioned of tears and love? 
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III 


This body of our death which all inherit 

Is destined temple for the Holy Spirit, 

A house of clay which sometimes grows so clear 
That even children know a King comes here 
Who casts out fear. 

Still through our dark the flawless premise stands, 
Proven of grief and witnessed in all lands: 

Not as a stranger, (though I am a clod, 

And mortal eyes are dim) 

Yet even in this flesh shall we see God... 

In spite of our poor selves—because of Him. 


THE LAST PRODIGAL 


The spirit lifts its pain up, like a cross; 
Ah, but the body mourns its aching loss. 


The mind accepts, concurs; the soul believes, 
While still the blind blood grieves. 


Illumined will draws grateful toward the fold; 
But that last, errant sheep is wild and bold. 


His hunger, sharpened in the flowering light 
Of April, plunges, stumbling, on the height. 


Beneath him, crags are veiled in leaf and bough. 
Pain is more real than peril to him now... . 


Good Shepherd, draw him from a brink so stark 
And bear him home with us before the dark. 


ON THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY 
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Praise then the valiant flesh that groped its way 
Through eons of such darkness, in desire 

Wielding the primal fire 

Of feeling, learning pain and the lightening grace 
Of mating. Instinct, clear and clean as trust, 
Pointed the sacrament beneath the dust. 











Brave flesh, travailing through the humble shape 
Of fish and bird 

Was meaning seeking a word, 

Blind tenderness of mammals 

Lifting the plan 

In lowly, patient progress up to man. 


Humble and holy dust, 

You have made us see 

Why minds that Christ set free 

Are less illumined by the classic dream 

Of the proud spirit’s flight 

Than by your lonely conquest of death’s night. 


That resurrection pledged in quietness 

To the intricate body, deeply known and blessed, 
By Him Who shaped it, sees the faith confessed, 
The house redeemed, the channel justified— 
Established now beyond the threat of night, 

Like a worn lantern that has borne the light. 


Two Poems by Sister M. Maura, S.S.N.D. 


THE SECRET 


In itself, this, of course, was not the secret: 

Peter leaning sidewise incredulous to John, 

and John against the shoulder hearing: he who takes 
the bread that I have dipped. But the crumbs 

of roasted flesh and the wild and bitter taste 

of lettuce, this had bearing on the secret. 


Not a tear upon the tendril of the rustling lintel leaves 
but was bruised to sudden falling with the sound 

of broken bread and the soundless prodigality 

of words above the wine. 
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Not the mutter to the mutter, not the mouth to the mouth, 
nor the mob to mob repeating that we have no king 
but Caesar, this is not the secret. 


But Androcles patient pulling at the thornspike 

gestured toward it, and the little native 

propping up the tailboard of the truck, picking at his nose 
and looking at the linen, and the cleaner 

circle riding on the fingers boned above the gold. 


For the secret, nave and vaulting lift cathedrals 
interlocking ages with the tenancy of faith: 

secret laid upon the tempted tongue, timeless tongue; 
secret offered on a junk and in a van; sewn in pockets; 
suffered, savored, sanctuaried in the white of circumstance. 


The point of all the arguments, of course, is round. 

It is the distance and the angle that create illusion 

point as point (Dante peering up the wallribs 

where the fixed stars all convene; or the anchoress 

through the squint into the candled sanctuary; 

or the Russian diplomat into the atomism of the microphone ). 


The point of all the arguments is round, 
reflecting all the color of the spectrum, white 
(not a fiber broken, not a tissue flayed), 

and in our dullard patois—bread. 


BIRD IN THE HAND 


It must have been late dawn when the thrush curved his head 
into the April air deckled with sunlight: 

spires and sheaths of song in the white breast, 

the red-brown feathers and wing bars spread; 

touch of tree tops on the tail mumming the wind. 


He was still warm in the hand 
after the broken flight into the deluding freedom of the closed east window. 
He drowned in air at the impact, like a plummeting graph. 
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Only the rune of feather on feather 
the sharp calligraphy of stiffening claws 
for epitaph. 


Bird in the hand? Rather two in bush 
three on branch, on bole; a flock in the glades; 
the ponderous bequest of proverbs resigned to errata. 


Whether restless wren honeycombin privet hedge, 
or poor-grey mocking bird singing in the careful arcades 
of thorn upon the lime; 


or the foliation of the crimson head and breast 
upon the half-decaying oak, the hammered sound 
staccato on the headwind of the morning; 


or the kip, kip, kip from a cardinal mask, 
or the irridescent grackle plucking worms from rain-pocked ground; 


or the robin on the cherry tree—the cherry tree 
like a toy, a varnished red and green 
for posters for the Father of our Country— 


the cherry tree where buttercups stand shouldering 
the sunlight till the robins come and scatter sheen 
of light to plunge of falling fruit 

and scattered flight of robins in a dialect of spring; 


even the crows—beaks still wet from plunder-fight— 
or the brown and yellow back of the flicker, 

or the sparrows never sold from creaturehood, 

or the long bob .. . white, bob . . . white 

from glittering grass in the swampy wood. 


Here is a stunted heaven—bird in the hand. 
One or many on bush or bole or bough, 

rather than—feather on feather neatly folded 
over the growing cold—bird in the hand now. 
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THE PLACE OF SPIRIT—Il* 


HE place of SPIRIT—I mean here the role of the poetry of SPIRIT 
as an activity of the Christian imagination during the past twenty 
years—is not so much a place, as it is a poise, a point, a polarity. SPIRIT 
has attempted to restore an intelligible dialogue between the past and the 
present, to harmonize the contemporary craving for purely individual ex- 
perience, with the equally compelling need for transcendent meaning. 
SPIRIT has struggled to remain aware of the equal claims of poetic tradi- 
tion and poetic experiment not only at the level of theory or of critical 
practice, but more importantly, at the operative level of art where aware- 
ness expresses itself in the imaginative action of image and symbol, of music 
and sound. It has striven to attend simultaneously to the actual human 
value of the artistic act and to the special aesthetic value of the artistic 
action. 

All these attempts are in themselves recognitions of the unique char- 
acter of the present moment, a time of divided selves, of confused aims, of 
fragmentary expression. Conversely there is implied a recognition of the 
complementary need for integrity, for simplicity, for order that can result 
in that enchantment of soul we have traditionally described as delight. 
Hence it is possible to say that the true role of SPIRIT has been and is a 
reconciliation of opposites—a reconciliation peculiarly adapted to the art 
of image-making and symbol-making. 

No one attitude more clearly identifies this role than the predominant 
mood of the poetry that has appeared in SPIRIT during the past twenty 
years. Quite apart from its technical: merit, aside too from the quality of 
its intuition, this poetry has struck a predominant mood that encompasses 
both anguish and serenity. The intense social distress of the thirties, the 
agonized irresolution of the early forties, the explosions and implosions 
that all but devastated many lives during World War II, the almost un- 
bearable complexity of the intellectual and emotional stress of the last 
few years—all this anguish is clearly evident in the raw suffering and the 
muted sublimation contained in many poems. Clearly evident, true; but 
the evidence is not so overwhelming as to satisfy those who, impregnated 
by the existentialist temper accept as true anguish only the most intense 
expressions of disgust with the world and of loathing for the self. For the 
anguish of SPIRIT poets rarely called for so intemperate a response. Were 
they therefore too tame, too cautious, too protected? Before we ask this 
question should we not consider how importantly, yet unfashionably right, 

* These are the final two of the papers presented by the Editors of SPIRIT during 


the Panel Discussion on the final program of SPIRIT’S 20th Anniversary observance, May 
8-9, 1954. Those by the other Editors were published in the July issue. 
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was their intuitive decision to mingle with their anguish a sense of joy; 
how rewarding was their trust in the power of intense, accepted sorrow to 
heal its own hurt? There was always in the poetry of SPIRIT, along with a 
sense of anguish, better still, in the very anguish itself, a joy that none 
could take away. Not once did thev hate that joy, these poets whose hearts 
were mysteriously right. 

But was the anguish swallowed up by the serenity? Did they come not 
to a tensed poise but to a relaxed quiet, not to complex harmony but to an 
abstract, isolate, unreal calm? Some have said so, indirectly, by their 
significant silence, by their failure to listen. “By your smiles you seem to 
say so.” How true this charge may be with reference to one person or an- 
other is worthy of debate. But I do not feel it is true at all of the chorus. 
For the song of SPIRIT is the song of many voices, some recapitulating 
memories of situations simpler than our own; some unfalteringly precise and 
classically clear; still others refracting in gorgeously hazy rainbows the 
white light that is the source of their several, their proportional, their in- 
tricate dependencies of splendors and follies. 

SPIRIT, I feel, brings these varied songs together to compose in the 
collectivity what is perhaps not present in a single poem. The complexity, 
the shading, the delicate poising of opposites, the whole paradoxical ex- 
pression of the Christian imagination that stems from an intense awareness 
of the central paradox of spiritualized flesh, cannot be seen in any one 
poem or in any random sampling of poems. The Christian imagination, I 
dare say, does not express itself in a magic formula, in a flash, in happy, 
single illustrations. It tends to move through this image and that, through 
this rhythm and that, revealing itself step by step, in repetitions and con- 
trasts, in statement and in suggestion, in point and counterpoint, creating 
its own unique climate, its own subtle music, its own unmistakable odor. 

No human being, no one poet, completely expresses the Christian 
imagination. Nevertheless I am tempted to cite one stanza from G. M. 
Hopkins’ “The Wreck of the Deutschland” to identify, at least in part, the 
role of the Christian imagination and the role of SPIRIT poetry as one of 
the instruments through which that imagination expresses itself. The 
fourth stanza of “The Wreck of the Deutschland” juxtaposes two images— 
that of the hour-glass and that of the well. The hour-glass image conveys 
’ poetically a sense of terrified uncertainty, of man running to seed, of ex- 
haustion, of approaching annihilation. 


I am soft sift 
In an hourglass—at the wall 
Fast, but mined with a motion, a drift, 
And it crowds and it combs to the fall; 
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This we may take to stand for one side of man. But the weakness set forth 
in the first four lines rests upon the firm but fearful hope of the lines that 
follow it—lines that seem on the printed page to stand as a foundation 
to those that precede them. The poet is soft sift in an hour-glass, but at 
the same time he is undergirt by an ineluctable hope. Thus the poet can 


say, 


I steady as a water in a well, to a poise, to a pane, 
But roped with, always, all the way down from the tall 
Fells or flanks of the voel, a vein 
Of the gospel proffer, a pressure, a principle, Christ’s gift. 
Mined with a motion a drift, but roped always with Christ’s gift; beset by 
anxieties, yet serene. Here indeed is the point, the poise, the polarity of 
the Christian poet, who lives one life in several worlds, who combines sev- 
eral worlds into one poem. 


HIS is an age of techniques, when the way of doing a thing may seem 
more important that what we are doing. Technique is a good servant 
but a tyrannical master. For instance, e. e. cummings is a sensitive, imagi- 
native, abstemious poet who wrote superb lyrical poems in the traditional 
iambic measures thirty years ago. He felt the need then of greater freedom 
and developed his gymnastic style or method of putting words together on 
a page. We can appreciate his right to experiment. Every poet should try 
to improve his way of saying things provided he doesn’t obscure, betray or 
defeat his central theme or idea. Poétic strut, bizarre costume of words, 
tortured metrical device often ruin the basic theme or mood to be com- 
municated. Even the theatrical approach can arouse the dormant prophet 
within. The young poet of the 1830's who signed himself Walter Whitman 
and wrote feeble quatrains about nature is not the same Walt Whitman 
“whose barbaric yawp was heard over the roofs of the world.” 

SPIRIT, in its 20 years of publication, respects tradition but invites 
experiment within the bounds of good taste and good sense. Looking over 
my personal scrapbook, I find it has published some of my free verse, some 
psalmodic long lines with heavy stresses, and it has printed some metrical 
innovations and many of my traditional quatrains and couplets. (I am brash 
enough to introduce my own poems as examples of variety rather than 
quality. ) 

The end jusifies the means with the poet and the editor. I remember when 
John Brunini first showed me the loose metrical patterns of Thomas Merton, 
poems rejected by another magazine. I suspect that Merton’s free rythyms 
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had something to do with the rejection. But their merit was obvious, and 
the free flowing garment was natural to his style of poetic statement. It was 
Merton’s technique in which amazing ideas and images clung to the loose 
garment of rhetoric. SPIRIT is liberal in its attitude toward technique pro- 
viding that the “way of saying a thing” expands, aids or facilitates the 
communication between the poet and his audience. If technique is lumpy 
and halts the rhythmic flow, if it is tortured and wrenches meaning out of 
verbal sadism, if it is bizarre for the sake of showing off, then it should be 
opposed and the poet rejected. 

Technique as a tyrant is a form of zombie rule in which the poet suc- 
cumbs to the automaton. It becomes the idiot’s delight when the form 
becomes more significant than the idea, theme or mood. We have observed 
a dangerous tendency toward the domination by the technical cabal, the 
coteries whose intellectual emotions are starving the heart out of poetry. 
Poetic enterprise needs the warmth of the five senses and the inherent music 
of speech to catch the ear and lift the pulse of the listener. People are sick 
and tired of the pernicious anemia of the writers dominated by the mummery 
of techniques. 

Every artist has his bench mark, and every poet has his personality 
impressed indelibly on his poems. In every epoch of poetic change there 
were recognizable attitudes of groups, and dominant characteristics of 
individuals. The turn from the singing conceits of the 17th Century to the 
intellectual music box of the 18th was a tremendous shift in poetic method. 
The art of Herrick and Waller was of far greater contemporary influence 
than the crabbed, hard-wrought love themes of Donne and the metaphys- 
ical school. The art of Pope and Dryden was a self-conscious, and to a 
large extent synthetic, device in which the heroic couplet reached the height 
of technical dexterity. Pope was a technician in the best sense of the word, 
and Dryden occasionally broke away from its artificial strictures to take 
flight above the world of the didactic and discursive. 

We need not labor the point that technique is the necessary and worthy 
servant of the skilled poet. The long sequence of poets: Burns, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Keats, Shelley, Browning and Swinburne demonstrate the point, 
even though Browning with his hobbled lines and Swinburne with his 
lush rhetoric invited understandable criticism. 

It is in the overlapping epoch of Gerard Manley Hopkins, to his devo- 
tees of our day, that the subject of technique arouses the most discussion. I 
can justify the Hopkins method of saying things because he had something 
to say and the meaning isn’t lost in his method, even if the device tangles 
our tongues. T. S. Eliot reads easier than Hopkins but his meanings are 
often elliptical, and occasionally couched in “double talk” as if he were a 
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ventriloquist. With Eliot technique was tyrant, but there is increasing evi- 
dence that he has gained mastery over his method, even if the cynic of 
Gerontion has difficulty in wearing the halo of Ash Wednesday. Eliot's 
technique is memorable not for his success but for the impact of a method 
that attracts, mystifies and muddles his imitators. In Yeats, technique was a 
drudge, a slavey that found Cinderella’s shoe, and then tossed the shoe away 
in later life. In Yeats, technique was an inner mystery, visible at times, but 
difficult to touch. To conclude with e. e. cummings, technique is a costume 
to be imposed on speech, and he is reasonably successful once we accept 
his set rules for prosody—and the meaning is there, too. In Ezra Pound 
meaning could be obvious or obscure, but the technique of the labored 
Cantos has lost favor for all of his years as the pretender to the throne 
of poetry. 

No carpenter is praised for the hammer bruises around the nailhead, 
and no poet is admired for the clumsy way in which a word or phrase buckles 
up a line or interferes with the flow of communication. Technique is a way 
of saying things, the evidence that the journeyman has learned his trade 
and is beginning to reflect a bit of personality in his method. But that 
subject leads us on to style, and perhaps to semantic quarrels on the jargon 
of poets. At least, in looking back on 20 years of SPIRIT, we can find a 
wide range of experiment by its list of poets—A. M. Sullivan 


Book Reviews 
HIS ARK SANG IN THE SUN: 


The Collected Poems of Dylan Thomas. New York: New Directions. 
$3.75. 


In 1932 Dylan Thomas blazed his star upon the public world at the 
age of 18. That bright star has gone out with his much-lamented death 
last year at the age of 39. In those 21 years of life he produced some of 
the most moving and most powerful verse of our times, and it is the double 
virtue of the Collected Poems that we have the best of that verse in one 
volume and also that we can follow Thomas’ work from the early fierceness 
through the magical evocations down to the haunting last poems. 

No doubt the best preparation for reading his poetry is a reading of 
the Portrait of the Artist as a Young Dog, for there we may experience the 
childhood of this modern Welsh bard of Swansea in that strange land of 
music and poetic speech, country matters and the Bible. A land of “thistle- 
down fall” (a phrase which stirs, like many others, echoes of Hopkins), 
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with hills where “the hawk on fire hangs still,” of “country sleep,” and 
a sense of person that emerges in such lines as 
Time held me green and dying 
Though I sang in my chains like the sea. 

Let us not minimize the importance of Thomas’ being Welsh: it does not 
greatly matter whether he read o/d Welsh. What is important—and none 
has said this better than Gwyn Jones in his brilliant essay on “Language, 
Style, and the Anglo-Welsh” in Essays and Studies, 1953—is that Dylan 
Thomas was one of a galaxy of Welsh writers come “from a glory of blued 
flesh and cracked bone.” ‘With them, the visual sense is the early riser 
and the hardest worker: “They had sooner savour a word than a pippin. 
Watch them loft it on palm, polish it on trouser-leg, push it about under the 
lamplight like a microcosm of the spinning world, cogitate the stalk and 
core, and eat without benefit of silver knife.’ And Thomas shares what 
has been called the quality of illumination in Welsh writing—one has al- 
most the sensation (still following Jones) of an explosion of light, as if one 
had looked into the sun and turned away. 

If in the rereading, such lines as the following do not preserve all of 
the magic that they once had when first read some fifteen years ago, they 
still move: 


Where once the waters of your face 
Spun to my screws, your dry ghost blows 


or, 


The force that through the green fuse drives the flower 
Drives my green age; that blasts the roots of trees 
Is my destroyer. 


One sees Thomas throwing off the early “lavish flotsam” and moving 
through his own stages of thought and growth in such war poems as “The 
hand that signed the paper felled a city.” There are, to be sure, many 
poems that slide off into irresponsibility (but Dylan Thomas would have 
stanchly defended -the poet’s right to fool, to indulge in nonsenses)—too 
many lines like “A nitric shape that leaps her, time and acid.” But there 
is real achievement in poems like the masterly “Death shall have no do- 
minion,” with its magnificently moving last stanza: 


And death shall have no dominion. 

No more may gulls cry at their ears 

Or waves break loud on the seashores; 
Where blew a flower may a flower no more 
Lift its head to the blows of the rain; 
Though they be mad and dead as nails, 
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Heads of the characters hammer through daisies; 
Break in the sun till the sun breaks down, 
And death shall have no dominion. 


There is no space to analyze (one may point at least to the excellent 
job of Elder Olson in his recent book), to perform the full critical act of 
displaying the poetic imagination at work and laying bare the fullness of 
what the imagination has achieved, and there is much one would like to 
say about the symbolism in these poems. But one must look past even such 
excellencies as the Yeatsian lyric on the poet, “In my craft or sullen art,” 
and past the long narratives, to four poems at least in which Thomas 
achieved greatness not only of tone or sound, or of “centrifugally pro- 
liferating” image, but of a fusion of these under the dominion of a sense 
of the structural harmony of the whole. In the angry love of “After the 
Funeral,” the majestic-moving rhetoric of “A Refusal to Mourn the Death, 
by Fire, of a Child in London,” in the fine, gay “Poem in October” (“It was 
my thirtieth year to heaven”), and “Fern Hill,” with its splendid evocation 
of adolescence—in these four poems of shape, sound, meaning and emo- 
tion, Thomas has given us great poems for which we must be grateful. He 
was a poet with a strong sense of beauty, of excitement in the eye and the 
pulse; a maker of poems that are labors of love—R. J. Schoeck. 


IN HIGH COMPANY 


Collected Poems by James Stephens. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$5.00. 


Somewhere in connection with the publication of this volume I read 
the remark of a critic that “James Stephens holds a unique place in Irish 
poetry.” What poet doesn’t hold a unique place? It is the whole purpose 
of the poet to be unique. That is only to say that he is a poet. And James 
Stephens is very much a poet—was and is. If at times he reminds us of 
Emily Dickinson, William Blake and Walter de la Mare, to name three 
of the most obvious compeers, that is only to say that his poetry runs in a 
direction, and to put him in a very high company in which much of the 
time he easily walks. 

Anyone might argue that this collection could have been reduced in 
size without sacrificing the strength of its sinews, but the sinews are strong 
enough to bear a little obesity—minute masterpieces, such as “Little Things,” 
“Check,” or “Nancy Walsh,” should be read in the context of other small 
pieces not unlike. The effect then becomes similar to that achieved by a 
prestidigitator who bafflingly brings the jack of spades to the top of the 
middle deck a second and a third time when he vowed after the first time 
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that we had caught the secret and could spot the switch. We go back and 
forth between “The Centaurs” and “The Crackling Twig,” thinking that 
somehow one must detract from the other, and are happily astonished to 
find they do not. 

Oh, it’s a book that everyone should have in a day when imagery has 
choked up song and technique has soiled magic. Stephens has humor 
which too many of our deep-browed Homers lack and which leaves our 
critics who had textbooks for hands wiping the sweat from their plans on 
their thighs like oafs come suddenly on the gentry at play. 

Mr. Stephens had his dour side. He did not like to be a poet cramped 
at a ledger whence George Russell rescued him in a way. Stephens mourns 
a bit the unappreciated artist in a gentle glissard of self-pity but his humor 
triumphs over that generally, and he walks straight. But the drab walls 
of a Dublin office in the inevitable interchange of contrareities call up our 
salute for sharpening in that gnomish head such a magnificent love and 
appreciation for space and sky, and wind and wild flower, for rabbit and 
road and linnet and sun and summer and sea that is distilled into these nine 
books and hundreds of poems selected and collected here. 

The book carries his own preface, an essay on lyrics, for lyricist he 
was. If he sounded no ponderous themes, he was luminous even in the 
sunlight, pellucid and plain, and that means he was a bigger man than 
so many of them writing today—Herbert A. Kenny. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Baltimore, Md. 


To the Editor—Recently I was offered the sum of $50.00 to use as I 
pleased. I would like very much to have a Life subscription to SPIRIT, 
but I do not find such listed in your magazine. Please use the sum for 
an “indefinite” subscription—and I hope it lasts as long as my life does. 

SPIRIT is refuge from the world’s turmoil. Everything changes—ex- 
cept the good, thé true, the beautiful. . . . 

I have often used it in-class—mimeographed some of the choicest verses— 
quoted from it at length—let my copies circulate in small groups—all with 
_ the intention of letting the youngster enjoy “sheer beauty.” Your sub- 
scriptions have not been increased, I know, but somewhere the beauty of 
SPIRIT lingers, and in quiet thoughtful moments, some youngsters will 
remember that there is such a thing as THE CATHOLIC POETRY SOCIETY 
OF AMERICA, May Our Lady’s blessing accompany you through the Marian 
Year and after!—An Anonymous Nun. 
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Mattapan, Mass. 
To the Editor—The editorial in the May issue on how to lasso a unicorn (I 
shall always remember that image) was, I thought, extremely good. I long 
ago learned to let a poem simmer. The first draft is seldom the last. 
Seldom? Practically never! And I entirely agree that it is a disastrous 
thing to have a too impetuous attitude toward the mail box. On the other 
hand, I have read that many of the best poets have been known to revise 
their poems down through the years. Perhaps that too is a good habit, but 
only the best can do it. For myself, I seek that elusive yet definite moment 
when I know that a poem is complete. I don’t care to eat green apples. 
The figure, as Robert Frost would say, is the same for a good poem. Let 
the apple of the poem ripen in the wind and the rain and the sun. 

Speaking of Robert Frost, I should like to point up what I consider 
to be the outstanding failure of modern poetry—I mean the lack of wisdom. 
We have technicians galore, but few craftsmen; we have intense little 
innovators, who want to break the back of English iambic, but few orig- 
inators, who re-create human experience; we have intellectuals who fairly 
glitter, but few men who love wisdom. One of these (I must mention him 
at once) is Edwin Muir. There is, I think, great wisdom and beauty in his 
work. But I mean something more than the secular wisdom of these two 
fine poets; I mean the wisdom of the spirit. Poetry today is not a cry of 
love, but a gasp of horror. And though I don’t think we should have an 
“official” poetry supported by an “official” program, I deeply believe that 
SPIRIT is doing as much as one publication can to bring about a com- 
munion of the word of man and God. 

Of course, we may not be as spectacular as Poetry in Chicago, with its 
wealthily supported arty Art Center, and its police calls from the neighbors 
(all this reported in the newspapers)—but I like all the better the quiet 
way that SPIRIT grows. 

I once mentioned to you a book by Amos N. Wilder, Modern Poetry 
and the Christian Tradition. Although there is much in the book that 
makes good sense, I think Mr. Wilder goes overboard for the idea that 
modern Christian poetry is, or to some advantage should, tend toward 
secularization. He gives, as one would expect, Francis Thompson as the 
classical Catholic traditionalist. And then with a tip of the hat to Hopkins, 
he comes down to Thomas Merton and Robert Lowell as the two leading 
Catholic contemporaries who have come to grips with the modern idiom. 
But on the whole, he contends, Catholic poetry neither appreciates nor ex- 
presses the problems of our times. Now I don’t say that Mr. Wilder put 
it exactly that way, but I have come fairly close to it. Of course, I don’t 
for a moment suggest that we all write in the manner of Thompson. I urge, 
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on the contrary, that we write in terms of our own experience and in the 
language of our time. But what I object to is Mr. Wilder’s assumption 
that secularization is the justifying virtue of modern Christian poetry. 

He further says that the Catholic liturgy and its symbolism constitute a 
barrier to the modern reader. This, of course, is at variance with Thomas 
Merton’s statement (Poetry and Contemplation) that the liturgy is an in- 
exhaustible source of inspiration (that word!) for Catholic poetry. I be- 
lieve that in Christian poetry the magnetic center is Christ Our Lord, and I 
further believe that a halo is an aurora of holiness and not a neon tube. 
In Maria Cross, Donat O’Donnell aptly says: “The strength of a truly 
Catholic poet, as a poet, is that he takes poetry, in its highest function, seri- 
ously. He can believe in its giving access to a supernatural world, because 
he believes in a supernatural world: more than that, he can fuse the great 
common symbols of his faith and his own private systems of symbols into 
a poetry that is at once personal and general, emotional and spiritual.” I 
don’t think that it can be said much better than that. And the only reason 
I can give for having mentioned all this is that I thought you would find 
it of some interest. 

Speaking of interest, I want to tell you how much I liked and approved 
the article by J. G. E. Hopkins and the sound reply by yourself. It was all 
good and lively and very much to SPIRIT’S credit. I found myself agree- 
ing in substance with both of you. For example, I agree with J. G. E. Hop- 
kins on the decline of interest in poetry, but I do so with one important 
distinction: that poetry itself is a casualty in the general deterioration of the 
public taste. I don’t say this snobbishly; all you have to do is look around 
and see what is happening. (But let’s not get started on that!) It is 
enough to say that I go for the publication of individual SPIRIT poets in 
the manner outlined by Hopkins. I also support you, Mr. Brunini, on the 
anthology. I not only pledge myself for one copy, but for two—the second 
to be used for a gift. 

In closing, may I send you the following from Ephesians 5:18, which 
I happened to be reading the other night: “. . . but be filled with the Spirit, 
speaking to one arfother in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing 
and making melody in your hearts to the Lord... .” Perhaps it isn’t strict 
exegesis, but I couldn’t help thinking of the Society when I read that.— 


Thomas P. McDonnell. 


Fairfield, Conn. 
To the Editor—I read “The Poetic Intention” in the March SPIRIT, and 
were frightened by the elucidation of it in the June Bulletin. Boiling things 
down to the key words “response” and “action,” the writer compared the 
poetic response to your reaction to someone crying “Fire!” Such a parallel, 
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he claimed, is the “index to one of the first methods of appraising a poem— 
one which the trained editor initially and routinely applies.” SPIRIT, too? 
O please, no. 

Once in the somnolent faraway of a literature class, we thought we saw 
a distinction—between practical and aesthetic response. The first is the 
imperative action of the will to act, possess, demand, etc.; it follows ratio- 
cinative possession by the intellect; it is the response proper to rhetoric. The 
second is a volitional inclination that does not pass into an imperious desire 
to act or possess the object; it follows contemplative or intuitive knowledge 
by the intellect; it is the response of poetry. 

As far as we can see, the emotion caused by the cry “Fire!” is a purely 
practical one, the response is one simply to practical action. It seems, then, 
a rather confusing norm for poetry, even in similitude form. “Emotion” 
the writer says, “will seize his hearers and spur them into action.” Must 
there always be this melange de genre between the arts of poetry and 
rhetoric? Have we forgotten the words “aesthetic contemplation”? There 
is a gulf between the practical and the contemplative. Poetry is not rhetoric. 
John Chrysostom is not John of the Cross. “The comparison,” says the 
editorial, “cannot be carried too far.” We hope it is one that SPIRIT will 
not carry at all. Perhaps the second article says something that Mr. 
Brunini’s article never implied? We are hoping the editors of SPIRIT 
will not be searching for something in poetry to “spur them into action”— 
be it the cry “Fire!” or anything akin to it—Francis X. Mathews. 


Baltimore, Md. 


To the Editor—A friend called my attention to William F. Lynch’s article, 
“For a Redeemed Actuality,” in one of your recent issues. In it the author 
has a phrase, “fundamental imaginative diseases,” which I wish he had 
elaborated. Perhaps you may say he does implicitly; the elaboration I would 
like to see would be explicit. I’ve read other essays which, on one hand, 
claim that the imagination in this television-movie-radio age is being 
stunted, and, on the other, charge that the imagination plays too active a 
role. So I’m confused and I would like to be straightened out. 

Further in the article, I wondered if the Editor of Thought would agree 
that much Christocentric poetry degenerates into pious versification not 
because these devout writers flee from the Supreme Reality but because in 
their fixedness of gaze they are rapt to the point where there is no need 
for communication with their fellowman. It might seem that the poet of 
devotion needs to regard two realities—the supernatural and the mundane.— 
Homer Talbott. 
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Another SPIRIT Anthology? 


There has been much discussion concerning the issuance 
of an anthology of selected poems from SPIRIT to com- 
memorate the magazine’s twentieth anniversary. These dis- 
cussions among the Society’s directors have not centered on 
the desirability but the practicality of such a publication. 
The desirability has been emphasized by three previous vol- 
umes—From the Four Winds, 1939 (now out of print), 
Drink from the Rock, 1944 (an adequate supply is on hand, 
reduced in price and available to subscribers at $1.50), and 
From One Word, 1950 (available at $2.50). 


This pattern of publication of an anthology on SPIRIT’S 
completion of each five years of publication is one which ob- 
viously the Catholic Poetry’s Society's officers and directors 
would like to preserve and perpetuate. 


Without assurance that the project can be brought to 
realization, the editors of SPIRIT, however, have decided 
to proceed with the work of selection and assemble the 
manuscript for the book. This entails considerable time but 
they are optimistic that their part of the work can be com- 
pleted by October 15. This date objective has been set in 
the hope that, should the wherewithal be found, no delay 
then need ensue—the manuscript can go to the press with 
the aim of spring, 1955, publication. 


Meantime it has been estimated that if we can procure 
from our subscribers and their friends pledges to purchase 
copies when and if these are available and thus be assured 
that at least 400 copies will be sold, we can then go ahead 
with publication arrangements. Until the latter are made 
and cost estimates obtained, no price per copy can be set, but 
the informatién we now have is that we can offer the book 
to pledgers in the $2.00 to $2.50 range, with the moral cer- 
tainty of the price being $2.00. 


Would you then like to forward us a pledge, addressed 
to The Treasurer, Catholic Poetry Society, 386 4th Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y.? October 15 must be the target mark. 
At that time the decision to go ahead, indefinitely postpone 
or abandon the venture, must be made.—The Editors. 
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